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TAKE HEART. 
TAKE heart of grace and look before, 


Instead of backward on the 
Wash out the old regretful score, 


way ; 


The sorrowing sins of yesterday. 


world and 
But ours to try and try again ’ 


For what's the all its days, 
Not ours to falter on its ways, 
Not ours to fling aside for pain 
Take heart of 
Take 
‘To-day's to-day, 
And all the 


grace then, day by day, 


heart of grace and sing each morn, 
not yesterday, 
world is newly born.” 


_ -Noi a Perr 


For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 

FRIENDS IN SCIENCE AND INDUSTRY 
BY PROF, ARTHUR BEARDSLEY, SWARTHMORE COLLEGE, 

( Continued.) 

In deciding whom to include as men of science, I 
have been gnided largely by the opinion of Francis 
Galton, F. R S., himself a descendant of Friends, 
who considers that the term ‘‘ man of science” must 
be given to those who have become members of 
learned societies. Some of those whom I shall now 
mention have not remained Friends, but fully be- 
lieving that early influences and impressions have 
had much to do with their future development, I 
have thought it right to include them. In some in- 
stances the reasons for a separation from Friends will 
be evident. 

George Graham, F. R.S., was born at Horsgills, in 
Cumberland, in 1675, of parents belonging to the 
Society of Friends. At the age of thirteen he was 
apprenticed to Thomas Tompion, a celebrated 
watchmaker, to whom he became, through his in- 
ventive skill, his straightforward character, and his 
high principle, as dear as his own child. He became 
an excellent watchmaker and mechanician, and, asa 
practical astronomer, he perfected several means for 
the nice measurement of time, and invented instra- 
ments of great precision and accuracy. His mercurial 
ind his gridiron pendulums are still used in the best 
astronomical clocks of the His cylinder 
escapement for watches is extensively used in Swiss 


present day. 


watches, though superseded in English and American 
ones by an application of his dead-beat escapement, 
a piece of mechanism for diminishing to the smallest 
possible amount the disturbing action of the wheel- 
work of a clock upon the time of oscillation of its 
pendulum. “ Next to the invention of the pendulum, 
this must be important im- 
provement in horology,” says Professor Rankine, 


regarded as the most 
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His excellent work is to be seen in the mural 
quadrant at the Royal Observatory, Greenwich, and 
other instruments. He supplied the French Acade- 
micians with the instruments used to ascertain the 
figure of the earth, by measurement of an are of the 
meridian. His watches were highly prized. He is 
credited with having first invented a machine for ex- 
hibiting the motion of the earth about the sun at the 
same time that the moon revolves about the earth, 
the now familiar orrery. He distinguished himself 
as a Fellow of the Royal Society ; and was one of the 
discoverers of the fact of the contemporaneous oc- 
currence of magnetic disturbances over large portions 
of the earth’s surface. He and his master Tompion 
lie buried in the same grave in the nave of Westmin- 
ster Abbey, “ Greater benefactors to mankind,” says 
a writer on horology, “than thousands whose sculp- 
tured urns impudently emblazon merits that never 
existed.” 

Graham was a man of strict integrity; 
“honest George Graham,” and of kind and generous 
nature. Many pleasant anecdotes are related of his 
aids to science by communicating the results of his 
experiments to others. Rather than invest his savy- 
ings he kept them in his house, ready to relieve the 
necessities of deserving applicants. “ These traits of 
loving-kindness require no monumental marble to 
perpetuate their memory.” He died Eleventh mo. 
751. 

Although I have not yet secured evidence of his 
membership, I think Friends can, without doubt, 
claim another distinguished mechanician and in- 
ventor, who was born in Philadelphia in the early 
part of the last century, and to whom is due the in- 
vention and improvement of the quadrant, Thomas 
Godfrey. In 1730 he sent a communication to the 
Royal Society on the subject, with the result that that 
Society’s reward was equally divided between bim 
and Hadley, who also claimed the invention, 
whose name is commonly applied to it! 


he was 


90 


and 
to the exclu- 
sion of Godfrey, who was at least, as the Royal Soci- 
ety decided, a co-inventor. 

Thomas Godfrey died in 1749, and was interred in 
the family grave-yard, on a farm near Germantown, 
but nearly one hundred years later his remains were 
removed to Laurel Hill Cemetery, 
ment placed over them. 

The invention of Benjamin 
Huntsman. He was born in Lincolnshire, in 1704 
of German parents, who had settled in England bu 
a few years before. He an ingenious boy, an 
becoming quite expert in repairing clocks, he set up 


and a emall monu- 


cast steel is due to 


t 
was ] 


in business in Doncaster as a clockmaker and mender, 


1 See latest edition (International) Webster’s Dictionary. 
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locksmith, and jack-of-all-trades. He was remarkably 
shrewd, observant, thoughtful, and practical, and 
soon came to be regarded as the “ wise man of the 
neighborhood,” and was often called on not only to 
repair machinery, but to practice surgery and kin- 
dred pursuits, as well. Being much hindered in his 
occupations by the poor quality of the steel in use, 
he began to experiment, with the object of improv- 
ing it. In 1740 he moved to Hansworth, a few miles 
from Sheffield, and there pursued his investigations 
in secret. These extended over many years before 
his perseverance was rewarded, and his invention 
perfected. Although the making of cast steel is now 
conducted with greater economy and dexterity, it is 
questionable, says Smiles, whether any maker has 
been able to surpass in quality that steel made by 
Huntsman. It has been said of it: “The buyer of 
this article, who paysa higher price for it than for 
other sorts, is not acting merely in the blind spirit of 
routine, but pays a logical and well deserved homage 
to all the material and moral qualities of which the 
true Huntsman mark has been the guarantee for a 
century.” He probably foresaw the extensive uses 
to which a superior article could be applied, and we 
accordingly find him early trying to persuade the 
Sheffield manufacturers of cutlery to use it in making 
their knives and razors. They, however, obstinately 
refused to do so because it was more difficult to work, 
and for a time he abandoned all hope of creating a 
demand in that quarter, and turned his attention to 
foreign markets, where he soon found that he could 
sel] all that he could make. When the Sheffield cut- 
lers learned that even English customers were prefer- 
ing for their own use the foreign cutlery made from 
this steel, they endeavored to procure an order from 
the English Government probibiting its exportation ! 
Upon learning the facts, the Members of Parliament 
to whom they had applied positively declined to pre- 
fer their request. Thus the cutlers were forced to use 
the Huntsman steel in self defense, and Sheffield 
maintained its reputation in spite of itself. 

The process of manufacture was long kept a sec- 
ret ; the workmen were pledged to secrety ; strangers 
were excluded the works; and the smelting 
It is said that the first person 


from 
was all done at night. 
who succeeded in copying the process was an iron 
founder, near Sheffield, who disguised himself as a 
tramp, and feigning great distress and poverty, ap- 
peared, shivering, at the door of the foundry, late 
one night, when the workmen were about to begin 


their labors, and asked permission to warm himself 


by the furnace fire. Their hearts were moved 
they permitted him to enter. 


and 
Before many months 


this was no longer the only manufactory of cast steel. 


[The demand for 


the product steadily increased, 
Huntsman 


— 


and in 1770 removed to the large, new 
works which he had erected at Attercliffe, near Shef- 
field. There he continued to flourish for six years 
more, making and practicing benevolence, 
“ for,” says Smiles, as if it were the natural conse- 
quence, “he was a worthy and highly respectable 
member of the Society of Friends.” 

Berjamin Huntsman was well versed in the sci- 


ence of the day, and skilled in chemistry, which, no 


steel 
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doubt, aided him in his experiments in metallurgy 
He declined to become a member of the Royal So- 
ciety, partly because it would draw him from the se- 
clusion which he sought, and partly because he be- 
lieved it inconsistent with his membership among 
Friends. 

But Friends have been prominent in still other 
industrial pursuits. William Cookworthy, the 
founder of English pottery, was born at Kingsbridge, 
in Devonshire, in 1705. His father’s property was 
nearly all lost in the South Sea stock speculation at 
about the time of his death,so that the widow main- 
tained herself and daughters only by the most rigid 
economy. William and his brothers started a small 
drug business in Plymouth, which they managed so 
successfully that they were soon able to ask their 
mother to live with them, and to allow her to be- 
come a most liberal benefactor of the poor. At the 
age of thirty-five William retired from the business, 
which had one, and at 
about the same time he became an accepted minister 
of the Society of Friends. 


then become a wholesale 
A meeting was held in 
his house for some twenty-five years every First-day 
evening. 

In the wholesale 
chemist he used to travel through Cornwall, and at 


interest of his business as a 
Godolphin he was always the guest of the Superin- 
tendent of the mines in that district, who was a man 
of scientific attainments, and with,whom he would 
sit up most of the night conversing upon their favor- 
ite topics. Having seen some kaolin from Virginia, 
and the petunze, by means of which the Chinese 
manufacture their beautiful, hard, translucent porce- 
lain, and having keen powers of observation, be dis- 
covered that Cornwall possessed, if not these very 
earths, those sufficiently near them to answer the 
the dawn of Engla 


porcelain-ware. He 


same purpose. This was is manu- 
with 
Lord 


Camelsfurd, upon whose property the deposits were 


facture of experimented 


these substances, and with the assistance of 
found, he began to make porcelain at Plymouth. 
His progress was slow, and his patent was not ob- 
tained until 1768. The works 


either at Plymouth or at Bristol, and in 1; 


were not protitable 
‘7; the pa- 
tent was sold to a company in Statfordshire, where 
extensive works now exist. William Cookworthy 
seems to have been the first chemist to obtain cobalt 
direct from the ores. 

Asa Friend, he was universally esteemed by the 
Society of Friends; as a minister he was zealous, en- 
as a lover of science he was 
that Su 
Joseph Banks, Dr. Solander, and Captain Cook dined 
with him at 
around the world. 


aged 56. 


gaging, and persuasive ; 
much appreciated, as 1s proved by the fact 
Plymouth before their famous voyage 
He died Tenth month 1th, | 


mitinued 


(To be 


“T Finn,” says Oliver Wendell Holmes, “the great 
thing in this world is not so much where we stand 
as in what direction we are moving. To reach the 
port of heaven, we must sail sometimes with the 
wind and sometimes against it, but we must sail, and 
not drift, nor lie at anchor.” 
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For Friends’ Iatelligencer and Journal. 
REDSTONE QUARTERLY MEETING. 
{ Continue l ) 


Westland informs that 
Friends of Bethel Preparative request for a monthly 


Sixtu of Sixth month, 1803. 


Friends in a visit 
to that meeting, Henry Smith, John Couzens, John 
@ope, Wm. Dixon, John Dixon, James Raley, and 


meeting. To unite with women 


Caspares Garretson were appointed, who reporting 
favorably the next Quarter, it was set up under the 
title of Middleton, and Zebulon Heston, James F. 
Randolph, Jas. Purviance, Solomon Gause, Samuel 
Lewis, and Malachi Jolly were appointed to attend 
at the opening, and confer as to the boundary of it. 

The same monthly meeting informed that Friends 
in the vicinity of Little Miami river, (Ohio), request 
the establishment of a meeting for worship, a pre- 
parative and monthly meeting, in such sort as may 
Charles 
Dingee, Jacob Griffith, Jonas Cattell, Thomas French, 
Horton Howard, and 


appear adapted to their present condition, 


Borden Stanton, with women 
Friends, are appointed to visit them 

William Hillis is to receive and forward our quota 
at this time required. 
Meeting for Suffer- 
held by adjournment 


Extract from minutes of the 


ings in Baltimore, Second 


month 7th, 1803, at which twelve members were 
present. 

“ The following communication was received, viz 
nted by the Yearly Meet- 


‘We, the committee app 
impressed with an idea of 


ing on Indian concerns, 
the importance of the object of our appointment, the 
situation in which we are placed, and with a full per- 
suasion that the business requires a speedy attention, 
as the obstructions that have hitherto prevented 
Friends from moving forward 


Western 


in extending to the 


[Indians the benefits some years ago con- 


templated by the yearly meeting appear to be re- 


moved, But the distant situation of many of the 
committee from each other, the difficulty and even 
the impracticability of obtaining a general meeting, 
state of the funds, have induced 
lieve that it may be right to submit the subject to 
of the 
their cordial sympathy, advice, and 


the low us to be- 


the consideration Meeting for Sufferings for 
if they believe 
it proper) their codperation. [Signed by] Evan 
Thomas, John McKim, David Brown, Elias Ellicott, 
Moses Dillon, Jon’a Wright, Ellicott, 
Wright.’ 


*“ Which being several 


(7e0o, Joel 
times read and weightily 
considered, a sympathy with the committee was felt, 
and as the reputation of Society appears to be inter- 
ested in a proper and seasonable procedure, we are 
united in judgment that it will be expedient and 
necessary to encourage the committee to proceed in 
endeavoring to forward the benevolent purposes of 
their appointment, and as the money at present on 
hand will probably be all expended in the course of 
the present season, it is believed proper for this meet- 
ing to state to the quarterly meetings the situation of 
the funds, and request their early attention to the 
important subject. 


“(Signed by] Wa. Srasver, Clerk.” 
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yrdingly desired 
to promote liberal subscriptions, and forward at oext 
quarter. 

In Ninth 1803, the application of Little 
Miami Friends was approved, and their meeting was 
opened on the second Fourth-day in Tenth month, 
under the supervision of Thos. Grisell, Mahlon Lin- 
ton, Samuel Cope, Enoch Chandler, Jon’a Taylor, 
and Horton Howard, who are to report its boundary. 

Concord informs that Friends settled on Richlaud 
township and parts adjacent request a meeting for 
worship, and a preparative meeting. Francis Pettit, 
Wm. Hillis, Henry Troth, John Hoge, Jesse White, 
Cadwallader Evans are to sit with those Friends. 
They reported favorably, under the title of Plainfield. 

The Extracts being read, were recommended with 


The monthly meetings were acc 


month, 


affectionate solicitude to the observance of our mem- 
bers, in particular to several matters which have fre- 
quently been cause of pain and exercise to the body, 
particulaily the neglect to attend religious meetings, 
and the traffic in and use of and 
that this meeting may be the 
der a satisfactory account to the yearly meetin 
desired that monthly meetings take the subject 


} } 


weighty consideration, and labor in brotherly 


tion with those who give 
Mills, 
Jonas Cattell, Horton Howard, Joseph Van 


and 


ecasion for these com- 
Wm. Hillis hm. 


’ 


plaints Henry Dixon, 


aw, isaac 


James, Jas. McConnell are to 


attend montniy 


meetings with the “Extracts,” and labor as the 


be favored, 
The boundary of Middleton M 
fixed i 


was to extend 


Concord on the north 

same to the east boundary 
north to include all the ounties 
Pennsylvania to Lake Erie 


The rivers Ohio and Hockhocking, were appri 
t 
as the boundary of Miam 


Concord 


Monthly Meeting. 
Meeting 


into two monthly meetings, | 
j 


Monthly 


to form one, an and 


John Batten, Israel Wilson, Cl 


Short Creek 
ovner., 
Jesse Townsend, John Follis, ( 
Dav a. Wim. Heald, and Jos W ris 
ect. 
Concord 


Short Creek to Westgrove, but the Quarter th 


the sul 


also proposed the change of name 


would not be right to do s 


Miami Friends, in vier f their infart state and 


the difficulties of a new set asked whether 


they might not ispense witl , except at 


juarte! elore the 
was Drought into near 


¢ 


it would be unsafe to 

to attend as often as ma} 
Borden Stanton had 

endorsed for religious service in Nort 


Virginia, and amongst some from among Friends. 
has been 


received at this time from Miami Monthly Meeting. 


5th of Third month, 1804. No account 
Report is made that several of the committee at- 


tended all the monthly meetings except Miami, with 


| the Extracts, agreeably to appointment. 
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Esther Hunt and six of the men signed a report 
favorable to the division of Concord Monthly Meet- 
ing, as follows: Short Creek Monthly to be held al- 
ternately at Short Creek in the odd and Plymouth in 
the even months, the third Seventh-day, and Con- 
cord on the following Third-day, at Concord in the 
even and Plainfield intermediate months. In Con- 
cord Monthly Meeting the mid-week meetings to be 
omitted monthly meeting week. Henry Smith, 
Jacob Griffith, John Willitts, Robert Miller, William 
Heald, and Zacheus Test were appointed to attend 
the opening that month. Charles Dingee, Thomas 
Farquhar, Henry Trotb, and Thomas French were 
appointed to assist the clerk to revise thé minutes 
and prepare them for recording ; also, to procure a 
suitable book to record them in. 

laving the company of several of the committee 
of the Yearly Meeting on the important subject of 
the pious, guarded education of aur youth, and the 
state of schools, the minute of their appointment 
was read, and the concern weightily spread in this 
weeting, tending to strengthen and encourage Friends 
to greater animation and earnestness in these interest- 
ing matters, and it is desired that monthly meetings 
may be careful to pay due attention thereto, and 
labor to be prepared to render a satisfactory account 
of Friends’ care therein, to be forwarded to the en- 
suing yearly meeting. 

Sixth month 4th, 1804. David Holioway informs 
that the length and difficulty of the reat, and in 
clemency of the weather prevented any of tue mem- 
bers from Miami from attending our last meeting. 
Tbe committee had revised the minutes, and pro- 
vided a way to procure books for recording them. 
Charles Dingee and Samuel Jones were appointed to 
record the same. 

In the following Third month record is made that 
two books were procured at a cost of $7 75, for re- 
cording men’s and women’s minutes, the cost of 
which was directed to be raised in the usual pro- 
portions 

In Sixth month, 1804, Short Creek introduced a 
proposition,concurred in by Concord, for the privilege 
of a quarter!y meeting to be heli at Short Creek, and 
composed of those twoand Miami Monthly Meeting, 
to be k: ig Oaio Quarterly Meeting. 


Dingee, Wm 


Charles 
Hillis, Jonas Cattell, Wm. Dixon, Jobn 
Dixon, Joseph John, Robert Miller, 
s were appointed to feel after the pro- 
proposal, 

Montt ly Meeting req 1ested the estab- 
neeting for worship and a preparative 
waters of Little Beaver river. Jobo 
Malachi 
were appointed thereon, 
meetings of 


Purviance, James Raley, 


McConnell 
“1 that 
held quarterly at Concord and Short 


ministers and 
elders 
Creek, 
Ann F 


Gerrar 


iy preceding their monthly meetings. 
ninister, with Hannah Hastings and 
rd, an elder, all of Wilmington, Del., 
were in attendance with minutes. 


he queries in the Ninth month we 


In an 
} 
1 


that meetings have been attended by a consider- 


able number on 


fin< 


First-days, but deficiencies appear 
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respecting other times, ‘and there is too much giving 
way to asleepy disposition, and unbecoming behavior 
is noted in some of the reports, some of which are 
said to be under care.” 4th Query: A more timely 
payment of contracts is said to be desirable. Sth: 
A few instances are noted of deficiencies with respect 
to administering oaths and military services. 7th: 
Clear of importing; not quite clear of vending, dis- 
tilling, and the unnecessary use of spirituous liquors. 
Frequenting taverns unnecessarily and places of di- 
version mostly avoided, and mostly preserved in a 
good degree of moderation and temperance. Bat an 
instance or more of deficiencies in every particular 
(except importation) is noted. 8:h: Nearly clear as 
to the contents of this query, excepting an instance 
of a lack of useful learning, and one or two instances 
which have the appearance of slavery,in which some 
care has been taken. 1st Annual Query: One min- 
is'er is deceased, Miury Eayvland, for whom a memo- 
rial was prepared by Westland Monthly Meeting. 
Sd Annual Query: A few 
membership. 


have been received into 

The committee on the proposed Ohio Quarterly 
Meeting had attended the meetings, except Miami, 
and reported “that notwithstanding we felt near 
sympathy with them in their situation, yet if the 
time is fully come that it would be best their request 
should be granted, it did not appear to us with that 
clearness which we apprehend the case required.” 
Elizabeth Johns, Hannah Farquhar, Phebe Gibson, 
Hannah Test, sign the report with the men, and the 
matter was dismissed. 

Martha Dingee, Esther Briggs, Susanna Talbot, 
Mary Vanlaw, and the men reported in favor of the 
proposition for Salem Preparative to be established 
on the Little Beaver, and John Heald, Robert Han- 
nah, Isaac James, and John James are to attend at its 
opening, in the Tenth month. 

Committees had been appointed in all the monthly 
meetings except one, on the subject of education, and 
some of them performed general family visits. “The 
substance of whose reports generally 


is that they 
found 


echools to be in a weak 
state, yet have used endeavors to promote them, we 
hope not altogether without effect.” 


matters respecting 


Joseph Townsend of Baltimore, requested to be re- 
leased from the Meeting for Sufferings. 

David Grave, Thomas Fargnhar, Abel Knight, 
Jonas Cattell, Wm. Dixon, Joseph Vanlaw, Richard 
Carter, Borden Stanton, Wells, John Heald, 
Wm. Heald, and were to attend the 
yearly meeting. They were all present, and John 
McKim was proposed and appointed on the Meeting 
for Sufferings in place of Joseph Townsend, released. 


Levi 


Isaac James 


[(CoRRECTIONS.—In the instalment of these Notes pub- 


lished last week, in the 6th line from the beginning, read 


“meetings,” instead of “ meeting.”’ Page 533, 7th line 
from top, first column, read Sixth-day before the monthly 
meeting preceding the quarter. 9th line 
Monthly Meeting Last 


meeting.” sth line, “ readin 


read Redstone 


} 


column, 6th: line, “ one monthly 


testifications,” instead of 
“ready 


To be Continued.) 
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For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 
CHRISTIANITY. 

Wuar is Coristianity? If the world should be al- 
lowed to answer there would bea strange anomaly, 
for the semblance of things has so far overrun the 
vital life, that to many this term is as a vague syno- 
nym. Holiness was the word used to express a high 
standard of right previous to the advent of Jesus; 
since then truth has appealed to the individual at- 
tainment, because the power of God being manifest 
in the flesh, proved that humanity could become so 
imbued with the Divine essence that man could live 
in astate of continual acceptance with the Father. 
Thus it is now,—a looking to a condition, not toa 
time, when a Saviour shall appear. Then Christian- 
ity is a life by Corist; the Spirit of the Father in us; 
a Saviour from the violation of the inner law; a power 
whereby we have direct communication with the 
Father, by his Son sent into our soul-life, to lift us 
above the low wanderings of the carnal nature, and 
establish us on the practical foundation of Divine 
revelation. In this condition we come to feel the 
pure presence of a life that ever leads to higher and 
better thought, a condition where the soul's cry is, 
“Glory to God in the highest, on earth peace and 
good will to men.” Even where we may receive the 
cold criticism of our fellowmen, the perfect conscious- 
ness of the omnipresence of the Father lifts us above 
the bitter shafts, and we feel the echo of “ Father, 
forgive them, they know not what they do,” to be 
our anthem, and a quiet pervade the whole being. 
This is the experimenta! Christianity that was to be, 
has been, and needs be more fully practiced. O, Holy 
Spirit! blessed be thy power, for thou canst keep 
these in the hollow of thy hand, 
guarding them with a special love; 


and 
therefore let al] 


and for 


watching 


glory and honor be ascribed to Thee, now 
ever. 

Of all professing Christiane, we who claim this 
Indwelling Spirit to be the Christ, should be the 
ones who live the highest, beyond the mere forms 
and ceremonies of the outward; yet if we profess 
the height and live after the natural man, we are 
just as lifeless as any. 

Christianity is a vital living, an exemplification of 
the pure love of the Father, enabling us to speak to 
the distressed soul ; a power given to qualify us to ad- 
minister consolation, and a hope of restoration tothe 
fallen brother or sister and no fear of contamination ; 
a power which gives us love instead of any opposite ; 
yea, ’tis a rock and a footstep, where the mariner on 
life’s sea can flee and find a rest. For if there is not 
a feeling of this Comforter to govern and control the 
selfish disposition and propensities, then we know 
Abba,” 


the righteous but 


not the power of Christ to enable us to cry, “ 
Father 
Lhe 


\) 


Jesus came not to call 
to 


! let all professing Chri 


evil-doer repentance and remission of 


sin. 


L 
K 


stians look to this end, that 
they loose the mere church law by the full overtlow 
of soul illumination, whereby the Lord’s will is our 
will, and with a steady eve of faith go forth to assist 
the weak, lift up the fallen, and labor to restore prac- 
tical Ciristianity to its right place in the soul of each 


individual. To overcome is the watchword, and the 


| 
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reward is only to those who do overcome, or do go 
bumiliate themselves, that the Spirit of the Father 
comes in and dwells there, keeping under all that is 
at variance with his 
mercy. 


attributes of love, justice, and 
We remember He promised to be a present 
helper in every needful time, hence He cannot be far 
from any of us; ’tis our own will that shuts up the 
current of love, and some say He has left us. Again 
a promise, “I will never leave thee nor forsake thee.” 
Here is the touchstone toa Christian life, for Jesus 
said, ‘If a man love me he will keep my words; and 
my Father will love bim, and we will come unto him 
and make our abode with him.” Then, to sum up 
the whole matter, to be a Christian is to be Christlike. 

O! then, let us be content with our profession, and 


not arrogate to ourselves a superiority of judgment 


in lines where there is no violation of this life by 


Christ; but let us dwell where we can, weep with those 
that weep, and rejoice with those that rejoice, under 
the baptizing power of the spirit of “ glad tidings,” 
that we may all realize the vital Christ, a life meek 
and lowly, ready to follow the voice of Him who 
cleansed the leper, opened the eyes of the blind, un- 
stopped the deaf ear, healed the broken hearted, and 
o the adulterous woman. 
and by ex- 
own inner cleansing. 


lation t 
O, Christianity is a lif 


ie 


spoke words of cons 


to live, this the 
perimental knowledge of ou 
Then let us look m 


ment than to watch others by 


re to our own spiritua attaln- 


the outward law, which 
can never make the comer thereto perfect. 


1s Vr 7 Trot 


rf as nteiilge 


VISITS TO FRIENDS NEAR 
CUT Y. 


ministers 


NEW YORK 


Pit 


was o! 


meeting for and elders at Purchase 


usual si 
fre 


from the limits of P 


z, of their own members, with a large 
Of 
iladelphia Yearly Meeting, rep- 
resenting Philadelphia, Abington, Bucks, Haddon- 
ld, and 


i¢ 


attendance um other places. these, six were 


tie Salem Quarterly Meetings, and at the 


meeting next day members were present from eight 


different quarters. But Friends of this meeting, like 


those in many other places, have witnessed the 


re- 


moval of some standard-bearers who long stood in 


the foremost ranks. 
On Fifth-day they hold public meetings, thus dif- 
fering from the 


) 
practi Rain, 


h was much desired by the farming community, 


‘e in some other places. 
WHic 
made it unpleasant part of the time. During our’stay 
we Visited 


1 


number of | 
dom 


advanced in 


a riends in their families, 


some of Whom s&s are their 


and 


e witha 


seen at meetings, 


ana some II 


Ak 
ored 


ariy al- 


¢ } 
Well eevie 


years 


heaith, and aiso enjoyed a prt ui 


shi 
woman in her eighty elghth 


year, who had ne 


ways live iends’ families, and was familiar with 


Some Conspicu 


On Seventh-day, 
were 
the 


houses, passing 


taken by our nd friends, R 


way to Chappaqua, calling at several Friends’ 


a 
for a short distance through the State 
1 not fe particularly sobered 
| by our brief visit to ‘that land of steady habits.’’ 


of Connecticut, but di eel 





5D ) 


The semi-mountainous country, with stone fences, 
afforded constantly varying scenes, and was much 
appreciated, as our conveyance in an open carriage 
allowed free vision of the country. 

On arriving at the home of our friend, J. D. W., 
we were hospitably taken in charge, and we are in- 
debted for much attention during our labors at Chap- 


\ 


pagua, Mount Kisco, and Sing Sing. Beside meet- 


ings at the two former of these, we were shown the 


outside of the famous State prison at Sing Sing, situ- 
ated on the Hudson river, near the town, which isa 
pl About 1,600 
prisoners are now in the penitentiary. We also were 
at the Chappaqua Mountain Institute, which is 
owned and controlled by Purchase Quarterly Meet- 


ing, and was attended at its last 


ace of some 6,000 or 8,000 population. 


session by about 
It is pleasantly located on the moun- 
, nearly a mile from the meeting-house at 
Chappaqua, which is a small village on the New York 
and Harlem railroad, thirty-three miles from New 
York City. Among other 


sorb ty 


pupils 
Apis, 


P } 
Ride 


tain 


shown 
1 modern shoe manufactory, where we saw 
on of a 


ages ( } ee 


objects we were 


various 
the estab- 

being of a capacity to turn out 300 pairs a 
those who formerly looked at the celebrated 
Horace Greeley as an oracle of wisdom, a visit to his 
farm would be an object of interest. The dwelling, 
surrounded by the forest, was destroyed by fire sev- 
eral years ago, and then the carriage-house, erected 
by the sage of Chappaqua, was transformed into a 
habitation, which destruction by the same 
means, and the barn,a large stone building, is now 
undergoing the change to a dwelling. The farm has 
much rough, rocky land, and I did not feel surprised 
that Horace was so earnest in 
men to “go West.” His 


joined the 


woman’s shoe in its 


mpletion, by machinery ; 
lishment 


day. To 


met 


his advice to young 


daughter (one being de- 


ceased who Roman Catholies) recently 
} ) Tnhie lj y ; ana > c 
lan Episcopalian minister, and now uses the 
iu colonnade of 


evergreens planted by her 


gious instruction for the chil- 


peace of re 
he neighborhood. 1 


D. W., and the growth of the forest 


{ memento of the piace 


ing been OC- 


ing a roomful 


where 


ne of , omes 
one ir homes, 
. 


silence was witn ese] to be 


and the cementing influence of Christian 
ere nswee fel Owsnhip 

-day we were again passing over the hills 
eys to Mount Kisco. The large 


apple or- 
instances on rocky places) are not 
as in some years, as some varieties 
full, as the 


Pear trees are generally 


were. Fruit growing is a large industry 


and many of the far: 
We were m¢ J.H 


Friends’ houses ; some of 


s are principally 
t by Griffin and con- 
severa these were 


neeting- house. 
was in this sec- 


lav amounted to over 


had an appointed meet- 


e farm adjoins that of 
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ing at Amawalk. The meeting-house is near the 
station,on the New York and Northern Railroad. 
In the afternoon we visited Friends, which closed 
the service in Purchase Quarter, and our travel 
turned toward Cornwall, a constituent of Westbury 
(Juarter. 

On the morning of the 7th, J. H. Griffin took us, 
in company with his brother and family, to Croton 
Station, on the Hudson River Railroad. Our road 
took us by the celebrated Croton Lake, the artificial 
body of water from which New York city has its 
supply, conveyed by an aqueduct about forty miles 
in length. 
and the supply increased by feeders from smaller 
bodies of water. 


A second one has recently been made, 
Owing to the dry weather which 
has prevailed, the water in the lake was several feet 
below the breast of the dam, and the daily demand 
greater than the influx from the above. To 
provide for the necessities of the population in the 
future, of comparatively a near date, is one of the 
problems interesting the thoughtful citizens of the 


river 


metropolis, and it has been proposed to increase the 
reserve supply by another dam, three or four miles 
lower down, which can be raised sufficiently to be 
far higher than the present one, creating an immense 
reservoir, covering many thousand acres, in which 
would be stored the surplus water of the wet or 
rainy season. To obtain secure foundation for this 
work an excavation wil! be requisite to be sunk some 
eighty or more feet below the bed of the river, and 
the embankment with its substantial masonry to be 
over 100 feet above the surface, so that in some parts 
the depth of water will be over 125 feet. 

Our ride was along the banks of the rocky stream, 
now nearly dry. 
by mountainous 


The little valley, in places enclosed 
heights, and the 
pleasant air was invigorating to the person and ex- 
hilarating to the sense. Half an 
along the banks of the noble Hudson afforded excel- 
lent views of mountain and stream, but if 
enjoy nature to the full 


was romantic, 


hour on the cars 


we would 


extent we must enter her 


quiet retreats and listen to the whisperings of her 


sweet, low tones, soothing every passion to rest. 


very evidence we have points to water as the po- 


tent engine in the Divine hand to bring the earth to 


its present form, and in its infinitesimal divisions it 


is the means by which it is clothed in beauty and 


life. Mighty in its aggregated capacity, in its segre- 
gation it is an essential to vegetable and animal ex- 


istence, yet too ollten its potency escapes our atten- 


tion and gratitude. 
boat at Garri- 


son’s, we boarded a West Shore train, and passing 


Crossing the Hudson on the ferry 


through the tunnel uaoder West Point a few 
took 
friend met and cared for us. In the afternoon, call- 
ing on several Friends, 


S nith’ 


minutes 


us to Cornwall-on-the-Hudson, where a kind 
we proceeds ds x 
and West ¢ 


That distinguished Friend of the last century, David 


miles to 


s Clove, passing Cornwall, rnwall, 


. resided at 
habited. 


Clove, with 


Sande Cornwall, in a plain house yet in- 
Ihe preparatives of Cornwall and Smith’s 
Kakiat (some twelve miles westward 

constitute the monthly meeting of Cornwall, having 


117 members, including minors; Kakiat having only 





three, is indulged by the monthly meeting, members 
of other meetings residing near and attending it. A 
quarterly was formerly held at Cornwall, but for 
some time the monthly meeting has been attached to 
Westbury Quarterly Meeting; though some sixty 
miles distant it is more convenient to attend than 
Purchase, which is only half the distance in a direct 
line. 

The valley, situated between the Storm King and 
Schunemunk Mountains and the Hudson, presented 
a beautiful contrast to the huge masses towering 
above it. The latter mountain on its eastern side is 
remarkably regular in outline and very precipitous. 
Storm King boldly advances on the river, barely al- 
lowing space for the West Shore railroad, and rising 
almost perpendicularly to a great height. Orange 
county, in which they lie, used to be noted for its but- 
ter, the excellent keeping proprieties causing demand 
for sea voyages, but at present not enough is pro- 
duced for the home demand. 

Meeting in the evening with a considerable com- 
pany of interested Friends and their neighbors, a 
good rest prepared us for further journey in the 
morning ; but longer tarrying it was felt would have 
been gratifying if other arrangement had not forbid. 
Taking train at Woodbury Falls, (N. Y. and Erie 
R. R.), and passing through New York city, we ar- 
rived near noon at Bayside, on Long Island, and on 
First-day morning attended Flushing (house built in 
1695), and in the afternoon Manhassett meetings, and 
returned to Westbury in the evening. When here 
before we had visited the dwelling house of our de- 
voted Friend Rachel Hicks and stood thoughtfully 
by her grave. Next day visiting an ancient woman 
Friend and her daughters we arrived again at 
Jericho, and Third-day were taken- to Bethpage, 
where a bright-looking, new meeting-house accom- 
modates the worshipers, an older one having not 
long since been burned. Dined with a Friend where 
was a chair said to have been frequently occupied by 
Hicks, but did n 
worse therefor. In the afternoon we were at Jerusa- 


Elias t appear either better nor 


lem, once the meeting of Arden Seaman. No meet- 
i held here but by a 


not frequent. 


ing is now ppointment, which is 


In going and returning we crossed the Plains, a 


desert looking part of the Island, nearly flat, and 


destitute of veyetation, 


a stunted growth 
huncred of 
acres, and was owned by A. T. Stewart, the wealthy 
merchant of New York heat for the last few 
days was excessive, and the inconvenience was in- 


€ xceptin P 


of worthless grass. It contains several 


The 


creased by myriads of mosquitoes. These insect 
robbers made onslaught on us on the way from Jeru- 
salem to Jericho, and although we escaped serious 
injury the contest was not altogether a bloodless one, 
On the morning of the 12th we made final departure 
from the Island. from 


Parting my companions | 


went to the meeting in New York, where not a large 


number gathered, many being “ out of town.” 

The 
nearly 
from which New York 


} 
i 


ituation of Westbury Quarterly may be 


inderstood by taking Westbury as a point 
may be about twenty-four 


miles slightly south of west; Brooklyn nearly the 
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same ; Flushing twelve miles north of west ; Manhas- 
sett seven miles northwest; Matinicock six miles 
nearly north, and nearly the same distance from 
Manhassett ; Jericho four miles north of east ; Beth- 
page ten miles south of east ; Jerusalem eight or ten 
miles southeast ; and Cornwall, by way of New York, 
nearly eighty miles up the Hudson. 

At Flushing, near one mile east of the meeting- 
house, is a dwelling built in 1664, where George Fox 
is said to have lodged in 1672. It is keptin the same 
order as when he was its guest. So many were the 
visitors to it that its owners have closed it except by 
special permit. As the object of our visit was not to 
gratify sight seeing, these notes are necessarily much 
cartailed, but may serve to give an idea of “the lay 
of the land” and time required to see Friends of 
those parts. R. H. 
THE WINGS OF 


is no mere oO 110n a 


FAITH. 


ith in God yout him, no bare 


tion that Infinite Intelligence an 
ontiding, a trust in that Being supremely good 


sion that he who n 


ade and placed will not leave us nor fo 
us—and so faith gives itself up, f é and unreserved, to 


vine guidance. 


At Portland 
of the sea after an easterly storm is sublime. 


Head, on the coast of Maine, the sight 
Rocks 
and ledges, upon which charge the mighty rollers 
from the Atlantic, lie in such array that waves and 
spray-dash are of surpassing grandeur. 

One day in autumn, after a furious gale, I stood 
there with a friend watching the great billows roll in 
and break, while the crag beneath us trembled at 
their thunderous impact. As we gazed our souls 
were filled with the terrific beauty of the scene, and 
voiceless emotions of awe and wonder surged up 
within us. What fearful power in those tumbling, 
seething waters! How soon would a creature perish 
in that fierce grapple of maddened seas! 

But little tern, sailing 
hither and thither in graceful curves above the angry 
waves. 
colors and airy poise, 


presently we noticed a 
What a contrast—his slender figure, delicate 
and their wild, furious tossing ! 
Close beneath him they sway and wrestle in Titanic 
riot. Let 
snatch him, whirl 


But stoop he does 


him stoop a trifle 


him helpless and 


lower and they will 
him. 
aloft on 
underneath ! 

The 


passion are 


levour 
not: he bears himself 
freest wing, indifferent to the tumult 

What a sermon that 


. P eeneldle . } 
surges Of worldly care and 


little sea bird! 
unhallowed 
tossing with fearful power in their lower sphere, and 
the soul that sinks to their level is swept helpless to 
destruction. Stoop to them, and you will be entan- 
borne upon the wings of holy 


trust you shall soar above them; the nether forces 


gled, palsied, lost. But 


shall not avail to harm you; not 


engulf 
Father’s 
glory of a 


temptation shall 
pull down, nor failure paralyze, nor despair 
you, but through the serene heaven of our 
love you shall move in the freedom of the 
child of God.—N. FE. B., i 
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PROFESSORS WITH FRIENDS. 
Ovr attention is frequently called, especially when 
statistics relating to our Society are shown, to the 
fact that the deaths outnumber the births, and as we 
do not record very many from convincement the 
conclusion is naturally reached that the Society’s 
future is, to say the least, uncertain. We do not atall 
belong to the desponding class, and we most firmly 
believe that the truth as it is held by Friends is 
Yet 
we have a concern for the organization, and think it 


gaining ground, and must in the end prevail. 


has still a large work to perform as a branch of the 
Christian Church. Others may adopt our principle. 
“ What is that to thee, follow thou me,” in the way 
of our own leading, has yet its force for us. 

We know that the work of our organization must 
be accomplished through its membership, hence we 
desire an increase so as to have more workers, as 
well as to feel strengthened, and to give that strength 
which surely does come from religious fellowship. 
How can this be accomplished ? is the vital question. 
These 
are questions we must meet wisely, courageously, 


To what class shall we look for this increase? 
and cheerfully. To us there is one legitimate source 
from which to draw,—from those who profess with us. 
but the 
Many have been for a 
They 
have freely partaken of our hospitality, sharing the 


These are mostly Friends in everything 
privilege of membership. 
long time, as it were, our religious guests. 
advantages. Cannot we ask them to share with us 
the responsibility of the work of the Society ? 

Some of our meetings have increased in size in 
the past few years, and are largely composed of young 
people and growing children. Upon investigation 
the largest part of these are not members, and the 
burden of Society rests upon the very few. In our 


} 


schools, ioOnyg 


both secular and Sabbath, we have 


shared our advantages with professors. Has the 
time not come to ask for their coOperation in all that 
concerns us as a Religious Body ? 

We have been criticized as a people who desired 
not to have others enter our fold ; that it was a pre- 
inherited 


cious enclosure, sacred to such as had 


Friendly intuitions. The injustice of such a criticism 


is apparent to all who understand the true inwardness 


| 





of our faith, and the sacredness with which we re- 
gard the right of each individual to full liberty in 
matters of religion. Yet this freedom which 


give has possibly deterred us from inviting to our 


we 


ranks those who may have longed to join with us, 
yet have been reluctant to ask. Surely this was not 
so in early days, when men were so infused with 
zeal that having found that which was good for 
themselves, they felt impelled to ask others to come, 
taste, and see if they teo could not embrace this 


truth. In every meeting can we not arouse to this 


need, and with the heart full of love, extend the call 
to professors to join hand in hand, that the work as- 
signed to us may not falter for lack of laborers, but 
grow and flourish and bless all who may share in it ? 


MARRIAGES. 

MICHENER—SWARTZ.—At the residence of 
bride’s parents, in Plumstead, Bucks county, Pa., Fifth- 
day, Eighth month 20th, 1891, by Friends’ eeremony, 
Thomas S. Michener, of Solebury, to Flora May, daughter 
Jacob H. Swartz. 

RHODES—PRATT.—At the Dar- 
lington, West Chester, Pa., Eighth month 20th, 1891, by 
Friends’ ceremony, John Rhodes, of Bowdle, South Dakota, 
and Mary Darlington Pratt, of Concord, Delaware Co., Pa. 


the 


residence of Mary 


DEATHS. 

DARLINGTON.—On the 17th of Eighth month, 1891, 

at his home in West Chester, Pa., 
Darlington ; a of 


of apoplexy, Wm. Penn 


valued member Birmingham Monthly 


Meeting. 
GIBBONS.—At Wilmington, Del., on the 19th of Eighth 
month, 1891, Edward A. Gibbons, in his 34th year. 
GREEN.—At Media, Pa.,Eighth month l4th, 1891, Don- 
ald S., son of G. Dillwyn and Ida S. Green; the former a 
member of Race street Monthly Meeting, Philadelphia. 
HALL 
Eighth 
his 73d 
Meeting. 
This Friend faithful attender of 
meeting, nothing but sickness ever keeping him away. He 


At his home, near Speneer’s Station, Ohio, 
Ist, 1891, of Eli Hall, in 
esteemed Stillwater Monthly 


month heart disease, 


year; au elder of 


was a constant and 
is the youngest and last of five brothers who have passed 
away within the last ten years. These brothers were all 
faithful attenders of meeting, and the little meeting to 
which they belonged will deeply feel their loss. 
He was a loving father and a devoted husband. A man 
A lover of the truth 
Those who knew him 


just and upright in all 
and of all things good 


his dealings. 


best could 


testify of his loving kindness to every one. There was 


joy mingled with sadness as we stood by his death bed. It 


seemed as if heaven and earth were brought nearer to- 


gether The soul about to leave 


its tenement of clay was 
His afflicti 


patience of a true Christian 


filled with joy unspeakable m was borne with 


the Everything about him 
seemed bright and peacetul, an 1 though it was a great trial 


for him to part with his wife and daughters (he being the 


only man in the family), he bowed meekly to the will of 
Him who doeth all things well, desiring: to live only for 
whom he felt needed his aid. R. E. H. 
MARSHALL.—In West Chester, Pa., Eighth mo. 19th, 
1891, Mary Ann Marshall, in the 78th year of her age; an 


esteemed member of Birmingham Monthly Meeting. 


those 
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NICHOLS.—Eighth month 18th, 1891, Clara 
daughter of Mary L. and the late 
Roxborough, Philadelphia. 

ROOT.—In Byberry, Eighth month 17th, 1891, Harry 
K., son of Joseph C. and Elizabeth Root, aged 21 years. 

THOMAS.—At Merionville, Montgomery county, Pa., 
Eighth month 15th, 1891, Isaiah Thomas, in his 81st year. 

WICKERSHAM.—At Newtown, Bucks 
Eighth month sth, 1891, Florence Rowland, daughter, of 
the late Nathan McKeim Wick- 
ersham. 


Eugenia’ 


Nichols, of 


James F. 


county, Pa., 


Rowland, and wife of J 


MARGARET MORRIS HAVILAND. 

Died Seventh month 25th, 1891, aged 25 years. 

“Another hand is beckoning us, 
Another call is given; 
The light of her young life went down, 
As sinks behind the hill 
The glory of a setting star, 
Clear, suddenly, and still.” 

Even if the hand of this dear young Friend is stilled 
from its ministrations of love, and her voice no longer falls 
like music upon our ear, and her smile does not greet us, 
still we have the blessed assurance ‘“ What is excellent, as 
God lives, is permanent.” 


Her earth life would seem short if we did not know of 


the well-rounded life she lived. Years few in number we 
say; but, oh! 


of charity. 


years rich, fragrant, and full of loving acts 


“God calls our loved ones, but we lose not wholly 
What he hath given ; 
They live on earth, in thought and deed, as truly 
As in his heaven.” 
And do 


not our hearts still pulsate with the unspoken love we bear 


And is it not so with our dear young friend ? 


her? 
Those of 
draw from this life. 


us Who knew her best, what lesson do we 
We know her spiritual radiation was 
true to the 


Divine voice that spoke in her soul, even willing, young as 


felt, and we know she was ever willing to be 


she was, to rise sometimes in our meeting, and in all the 
freshness and beauty of her womanhood, let her voice be 
heard in accents strong and true, telling of the sweet com- 
munion that was given her in the silence to be given forth 
unto others. 

Truly this memory is sacred, and may a rich harvest be 
garnered when we think of her faithfulness. 

“Out of the silence she came to her loved ones, and 
into the silence she has gone unto her Father 

Eighth mo. 21st, 1891 M. T 


SCRIPTURE LESSONS, 1891.—No. 34. 

NINTH Monta 6, 1891 
THE TRUE CHILDREN OF 
r.—As many as received Him, to them gave He 
-John 1 


GOD. 


right to become ldren of God 


READ hn § l 


AFTER the close of the “ great feast ”’ Jesus retired to 


the Mount of Olives, a near suburb of Jerusalem. 
We often read of him going alone to some mountain, 
as the wooded hills of Judea were called, and in the 
solitude of nature and in communion with his Heavy 
enly Father gaining that quiet calm which his bodily 
power as well as his soul-life stood so much in need 
of after the exhausting labors of the day. Return- 
ing to the temple the following day, be again entered 


upon the work of teaching the people. The Phari- 


sees disputed with him and would have put him out 
by force, but such was the influence he had gained 
over the people who came together to hear him that 
they dared not openly denounce him. Our lesson 
gives briefly the controversy, and the advice of Jesus 
to those who were ready to become his disciples. 

If ye abide in my word. It was by continuing to 
live in accordance with the lessons in which he had 
instrueted them of their duty to God and to one an- 
other that they became his disciples. 

And ye shall know the truth, etc. This was promised 
to his teachings, and this 


knowledge of 


as the reward of obedience 
truth which they would attain to the 
was to be the means of freeing them, not from the 
outward bondage of their conquerors, but from the 
bondage to the forms and traditions which hindered 
the development of their spiritual life. 

This was the reply of 
those who were ready to question his authority and 
dispute with him. They had never been subjugated, 
so far as the ritual of their religion was concerned, 
although as a nation they were under tribute toa 
foreign power. 

If God were your Father, etc. In 
them, to be the children of God they must do the 
things that are acceptable to him. The fact that they 
were ready to persecute and to kill those who dif- 


We be Abraham's seed, etc. 


this he shows 


fered from them, just as men have always been do- 
ing who cared more for the forms of religion than 
for its spirit, was evidence that their claim of being 
His children was false and unfounded. 

He that is of God heareth, etc. Tbe words of God 
are heard and accepted by the true children of God 
No claim, however strong or well supported by tradi- 
tion or church ceremonial, can make an individual a 
child of God unless he is born of the Spirit of God, 
has known of being born from above, which is the 
new birth that Jesus told Nicodemus he must be born 


into before he could enter the kingdom of God. 


Christ in his answer to the Jews, who would not 
hear the truth, but sought to kill him, clearly sets 
forth what it is to be a true child of God, for while 
he admitted their lineal descendancy from Abraham, 
‘If ye were Abraham’s children, 
It was not 


he said to them: 
ye would do the works of Abraham.” 
enough that they should be Abrabam’s seed ; they 
must love truth ; in a word, they must be like him to 
be true children. 

For us to be God’s true children we must strive 


to be like him. “God is good ;’’ then that which is 


yood is born of God. If we, therefore, follow the 


- , } ] 1 iy a)l 
guidings of bis voice, we shall be led into all 


truth, 


and the truth shall make us free. We will then 


that blessed nearness expressed by the word 


realize? J 
Ihis relationship is within the reach of all; not 
a privilege « f the few, but all they who do the wi 


1 of Him. 


up very fully 


ot the Heave niy Father are ac septe 

rhis will of the Father is summed 
and plainly in the words: “ For what doth the Lord 
require of thee, but to do 


to walk humbly with thy God.” 


ustly, tc love mercy, and 













































































































































































NOTES ON THE LESSON. 

W hat constitutes mankind the “true children of 
God?” is a question that has been asked in all the 
ages of history. The earliest record declares that 
man was “ made in the image of God,’ and that God 
‘breathed into his nostrils the breath of life and he 
became a living soul.” 

This represents the first conception of the rela- 
ion of mankind to the Divine Being. The idea that 
n form he was a representative of God is every- 
where in the early history of the race declared, and 
it was long after that the “ sweet singer of Israel,” in 
ine of the noblest of his Psalms, charged upon the 
wicked in the Divine Name. “ Thou thoughtest | 
was altogether such an one as thyself.” Showing to 
what an extent this thought of the relationship be- 
tween God and man prevailed, and how easy it was 
for them to justify their own acts of oppression and 
cruelty by attributing the same to God. That they 
represented him as possessing hands and feet, and in 
some incomprehensible way, using these either to 
help or to hinder his human image is evident, yet 
there gradually dawned upon the minds of earnest, 
contemplative worshipers, the Divine thought of 
wherein the true relationship lies. It was the great 
mission of the Beloved Son to call men home to the 
gifts of God bestowed by the inbreathing of his own 
breath or Spirit,—that in man which is not subject to 
decay, which while it permeates the whole bodily 
organism, has an independent existence, and because 
it is of the same spiritual essence, will live while the 
Power that brought it into being continues to exist. 

Not all men are “ the true children of God,” how- 
ever; to be his in the full sense of the term, we must 
be like him, our thoughts must be in harmony with 
the highest conception of the thought of God, and 
from these will spring the incentive to cultivate in 
ourselves those gifts and graces which will make us 
Gsodlike 


,and enable us to show the God-likiness in 


all our intercourse with one another. 
For Friends’ Intelligencer and J« a 
A VISIT TO ERIE, 
Have any of the readers of this paper found out what 
elightful place Erie is for a few weeks of summer 


sojourn? This query arises again and again as we 


enjoy the fresh 


} } 


or ride for miles along the bluff shore upon which 


, invigorating breezes from Lake Erie, 


the city is built. Then its wide, well-paved streets, 
shaded with trees, and the grass borders that fringe 
the side-walks are attractive, and give a sense of 
roominess not felt in our closely built cities, where 
the highways were laid out simply to meet the ne- 


cersit 


ies of traffic, and enable pedestrians to pass each 
other without trenching upon individual rights. 

It takes sixteen hours, schedule time, to make the 
ourney from Philade Iphia to Erie, a distance of 446 
miles across the entire State, diagonally. ‘This in- 


volves night travel, but the sleepers are now well 


ventilated, a window of each lower berth having fine 
wire screens, which keep out much of the cinder and 
ike the air fresh and wholesome. The train leaves 


the Broad St. station a little before midnight, but 


the sleepers are open at 10 o’clock, and the traveler 
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can avail bimself of this accommodating arrange- 
ment to snugly stow himself away in his narrow 
quarters, and if so disposed soon become oblivious to 
the noise and burry of departure. 

It is broad daylight when we halt at Milton, a 
neat little mountain town on the line of travel. At 
Williamsport the train stops for breakfast. The 
grounds around the hotel are kept in the same beau- 
tiful order that they were when we passed through a 
few years ago, but there is not the satisfaction with 
the hotel service that there was formerly. We are 
fairly among the mountains now, and havea grand 
view as we climb grade after grade, the tops clothed 
sometimes with forest and again bare, except the 
scant growth slowly taking the place of the trees that 
have succumbed to the woodman’s axe, and gone 
down the streams in immense rafts to the saw-mills 
that we see in many places. 

There seems a prodigality in this timber cuttinz 
beyond any need of the lumber trade, if one may 
judge from the vast number of logs that line the 
banks and border all the mountain streams which 
we follow as we wind along our ziz-zag course ; many 
seem to be rotting and unfit for any use whatever; 
the floods of the early spr 


ng are needed to float 
them to their destiantion lhe tields wear the rich- 
est livery of midsummer, and the orchards, as else- 
where, bend beneath the weight of fruitage. Much of 
the oats is yet uncut but in apparent good condition. 

We are now in the region of natural gas. At 
Ridgeway immense tanneries are located, and a few 
miles farther on is a new settlement,—started it is 
said by foreign capital—called Johnsonburg, after 
the founder, who has begun the manufacture of wood 
pulp; it is said to be the largest plant for that indus- 
try in the world, and is operated with natural gas. 
Near the shops the houses of the workmen are built 
in such number as gives some idea of the extent and 
magnitude of the industry; farther beyond are seen 
elegant mansions in process of erection, and stores 
and churches fill in the picture of a prosperous town, 
with possibilities bevond human conjecture. Sixteen 
miles farther on and we come to Kane, the highest 
point on the road and 2.000 feet above sea level. 
Now the streams no longer run eastward and south, 
pouring their waters into the Susquel inna and its 
tributaries, but find their way to the Alleghany and 
other west-flowing rivers. Weare o1 
the summits that have lifted their crowns above us 
for the last hundred or more miles, and have an out- 
look upon the vast expanse ful] 
sublimity. 

“Kane; twenty minutes for dinner!” is the an- 
nouncement as we “slow up” and finally stop in 
front of the immense hotel. Weare attracted by a 
magnificent mountain ash glowing with bunches of 
red berries, a sight seldom seen « xcept in these high 
latitudes. Nothing equals this tree in beauty, though 
there are many others in the ample grounds around 
the hotel and in the neighborhood. This mountain 
town of Kane is growing quite rapidly, and doubtless 
will become popular as a summer residence; but it 
seems too near the clouds to offer any attractions in 
the long and severe winters that make up two-thirds 
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of the year in this part of the State. Evenin Erie, 
which is only about 600 feet above the level of the 
ocean, winter lingers so long in the lap of spring, and 
warm weather hardly 


months assigned by the cal- 


autumn sets in so early, that 
runs beyond the three 
endar to summer, 

A little after the schedule 


station at Erie, where our friend awaited our comi: 


time we reached the 


The day had continued fine and we had a most d 


lightful journey, not tiresome, but full of interes 


have been all the days since our arrival, (i 
month 13h 


Il have before alluded 


to the broad streets, wi 


their avenues of trees and well-kept gras 


y 


homes of the people, even to the workin 


not crowded together, but have ample 


rounding them. There is perhaps no ¢ 


in the Sate that numbers so many pers 


wealth as Erie, yet there is little display 


notice. The large lawns are mostly 


railing, and ke . lessly neat an 
houses are larg yestive of lux 

In the business portions of the ci 
ment of the stores and the | 


have brought the people close ( her, 


yet remains a sense of roomtness that impresses one 


most ve of ease and a moder- 
Only 


name 18 


forcibly, and is suggest 


ation that is the opposite of rush and hurry. 


the bovs and the steam W Histles, whose 


legion, make haste. Erie 


large and 


is the centering point of 


important industries, its population foots 


up to nearly 45,000, and its lake commerce is rapidly 


increasing. Presque Isle peninsula, extending along 


the front from east to west about four miles, forms the 


harbor of Erie, known as the Bay. This strip of land, 


a mile or more in its greatest 


width, formerly be- 


longed to the State of Pennsylvania, but in 1887 it 


was taken formal possession of by the United States 


Government, as being essential to the preservation of 


the hart rie. n it istern extremity are the 


life-s other publi 


buildin ith ir ite xtending beyond for 


hat 


ns 


Oo! 


sup 


> Sunday- 
BCDOO a ¥ i t = I 3 i t 1 B 1e¢ Class, 
The 


opening exercises 


prayer, 


the verses are read 


respons y by iperintendent and t school 


which seemed to us making 


the reading in the cla 


} t 


In the Bible rressed with the 


fact of how littl F Ipon the miracie as 
recorded, the 


son of giving, 


} 


little, whatever 


‘ 


tion of the vaiue of goo 


of the 
‘ 


lief that, only as the indiv 


of the salvation 


edges Jesus Christ as his S 
he may any 


thought 


perform ol 


that unselfish act 


unspotted life before men, even though no profes- 
sion of religion find 


yunt with our Heavenly 


were outwardly made, would 


their reward in the great ace 


Father. There was a free participation by a large part 


of the class, and an evident desire to find the true and 
profitable application of the lesson to present needs, 


Toe services whict llowed the closing of the 


, , 
school were condu e 


usual form in Pres- 


byterian congrega consisting of 


organ 
music and singing. 


he sermon was Incarnation, based upor 


the words of Paul the mystery of G 


ness, God in! nat é i truth b 


testimony to ll and 


interesting 


course, “ and tl he speaker, ‘‘ is no mystery 
him to whom 


accom plished 


GareekK origin, a 


ion of God has become 
ng the word mystery as of 
ted with the 


‘onner rites ol! 


hes as the Divine relat 


worsbip, 
between God th existed 
hibg was i 

bee me 

practica 

have been preache 

ceptance. The 


} 


vice, aud the bened 


, were aiili is lm- 


plied to me as I j n grateful, though silent 


acknowledgment, to the Father for the priv 


hearing for myself the larger interpretation 


truths of the gospel in the very strongbold 


trinal conservatism. The petition, “Thy kingdom 


come,” bas not long to wait its fulfillment, when the 
cburch begins to realize that Godliness means 
likeness, the union of the human with the 


not in the one man only, but in all men, as th 
bears rule and reyulates the 


The great excursions given annually 


street to 

the street Car 

plas e of horses, an 
wharf 


inn 
aun 


mcans; 
u0ng the 
was the case on 


in a very few 
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On one of the railroad excursion days we make up 
a little company and take the street cars at 8th and 
State streets, for “ the Head ;” they are soon crowded 
with excursionists, and at a rate of speed bewilder- 
ingly fast, they move along the street and out into the 
rural district with no apparent effort, whether the 
As they near the end of the 
to tl 


grade be up or down. 


ronte the descent e level of the bay is very 


steep; a long line 


of tressle breaks the suddenness of 
the descent, and brings the cars directly in front of 
the hotel, which is within a park, where a dimeis re- 
quired at the entrance, which gives access to all parts 
if the enclosure 


And it 


a sight worth seeing, all these 
people in holiday attire,—men, women, and children 
of all ages and conditions,—but all orderly and bent 
mn making the most of 
day fireworks exploded 


the occasion. The Japanese 
from a boat at the water’s 
edge, send pussy cats, turtles, and other creatures of 
unknown habits sailing far up into the sky, to the 
great merriment of young andold. Then a little be- 
yond, the toboggan slide carries the would-be bather 
at break-neck speed far out into the water, but he 
does not get beyond asafe depth, and flounders about 
to his heart’s content. These and other amusements 
filled in the day, which was so far as we could see, fully 
enjoyed by all. We left early in the afternoon to avoid 
the crowd, which was so immense that the cars and 
the boats were taxed to their utmost capacity to ac- 
commodate all. 
Basket picnics from the various church societies 
and Sunday-schools form another source of social en- 
yyment. One of the small steamboats is chartered 
for the evening, the party going on board at 6 p.m., 
sailing about the bay or out upon the lake for an 
hour, and then stopping at the life-saving station on 
Presque Isle, where all who choose can go off the 
boat and eat their lunch; some one is always taken 
along to make for the crowd. The clear, 
moonlight evenings afford pleasant enjoyment of this 
kind ; the parties return to the wharf about 10 o’clock. 
The people of Erie are very social, and extend a 
hearty welcome to all their friends and their frierds’ 
friends who come among them. Sailing parties and 
excursions to ‘‘ the Head ” and other points of interest 
in the wooded ravines near the city, bring them to- 
gether, and need feel themselves among 
strangers who are willing to take part in these sum- 
ner outings. L..J. R. 


E rhe} 


coffee 


nove 


r month 24th, 1891. 


COMMUNICATIONS. 
THE SITUATION IN KANSAS 
ENCER AND JOURNAL: 
ut 


last year in regard to our getting alony, 
in 1! 1 


been a good deal written and said ab 


be financial and 


starvation ways 
st year we had the lightest crops, taking the State 

ver, that we have had for fourteen years,and yet 
xe had several million bushels of grain to ship out. 
Our county of Ellis bad over five hundred thousand 


ushels of wheat to spare last year, after seeding 
seventy-five thousand acres and leaving enough to 
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bread us, a population of over seven thousand; so, 
friends, you see we need not starve if we are willing 
to work and make an honest living. 

Our crops are all good this year, wherever they 
have been taken care of rightly. They are not any 
better than they were two years ago,I think, but 
W heat 
cents a bushel, rye 75, corn 60, potatoes 60, etc 


they are bringing a better price. is now 80 
We would like to bave Friends visit us again this 
Those 
Friends that were with us last year opened a field 
here that I think is well worth taking care of, There 


fall, for we do enjoy their company so much. 


will be two good opportunities for Friends to visit 
the West this fall ; in the Ninth month there will be 
two cheap excursions West from Pittsburg, Pa., and 
Parkersburg, W. Va., to all points or stations west of 
the Missouri river and east of the Rocky Mountains. 
Ido think Friends ought to visit us before writing 
such deplorable accounts of as as some of them have 
done. 

Ellis, Kansas, Eighth month 20, 


DANIEL GRIEST. 


ILLINOIS 


Editors INTELLIGENCER 


YEARLY MEETING 
AND JOURNAL 

Those who contemplate attending the ensuing Il- 
linois Yearly Meeting saould ad tress some member 
of the undersigned who 
homes and conveyance the 
L’ ostant, on the [Illinois Central re 
most convenient point. 

Trains are due from the 
1.51 p. m 


committee, will provide 


from railroad station, 


ailroad, being the 
North at 620 a. and 
From the South at 1251 p.m. 


m. 
The sessions of the Yearly Meeting opea for busi- 
ness Ninth month 14th, 


Select meeting on Seventh- 

day preceding, at 10 o'clock. 
Committee: > Price, Willis 

Palatine, Putnam Co., [il 


Ii}. 


John | B. Mills, Mt. 
- Anna S. Wilson, Magnolia, 


- Fannie Griffith, Clear Creek, Ill. 


EDUCATIONAL. 
SCHOO! The school in charge 
Meeting, at West Chester, Pa., 
Programme for 1891-92 
admitted 
ht members has the oversight, and the 
Mary E. Speakman, Prin- 
iret O. Evans, Mathematics and Science; Mary 
ulah W 
De Lan 


Drawing, (specia 


WEs1 


of Birmingham 


GRADED 
Monthly 


Circular and 


CHESTER 


has issued its 
dents of both 
A committee of eig 


Stu- 


sexes (and any denomination) are 


teachers for include 
cipal; Marg 
S. Baker, German 
tory; A. Adelaide 
Darlington 
be 


to college w 


next year 
Darlington, Latin and His- 
Alice L. 
lhe course of study 
be 


d to the Freshman 


Primary Department 


} } 
CIASSES). 


made ¢ lete in itself, 


(rT 


may or it may preparatory 


rk wluates are admitte 


‘lass at Swarthn 


ore, Without examination 


Two of their labors in the 


Margaret 


severa yea Xperience ith 


begin 


hoo 


the teachers who will 


irare new to this s ©. Evans, 


teaching, and 
this 
of the 


been teaching for sev 


ell University 


a graduate 


i year or two ago, erected a 


Vest Chester Friends, 


1 well-arranged school 


building, making a material 


enlargement of their accommodations. They have quite a 


good attendance of 


The 


pupils ; 


school 


their list for last year shows 


119 names year begins Ninth month 7, an 
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loses Sixth month 16, with ‘a vacation of eleven days at 
the usual “ Holidays,” and one of a week in the spring 
rhe rates 


day scholars) range from 320 to $50. 


FRIENDS As TEACHERS.— Notwithstanding the urgency 


which has been shown for some 


training young Friends for the educational field, the de- 


mand for teachers of experience, who 


have thoroughly 
trained themselves for the work, and mean to pursue it as 
a profession, still remains in excess of the supply. The 
scarcity of young men in the teaching ranks has long been 
noted, but young women also, of the class we have just de- 
scribed, are not plenty. A 
note 


correspondent, in a private 


illudes to this subject: “‘ With a strong desire to em- 


ploy Friends in our school, we have found it impracticable 


to have them only We have done so where we could, but 


in most departments those having the requisite qualifica- 


s’ school snd 


thous were not 


Friends. Still we area Friend 


ave a guarded care over our work 


VASTER, MALLET, AND MARBLE. 


LONG, | ago in the olden day 


the T in hilis there lay 


age with quarries compassed round 


I 
\nd blocks of marble that strewed the ground 
And cumbered the streets; and everywhere, 
With hammer and chisel, and rule and square, 


And cap of paper a-dust and white, 


Phe masons sat chipping from morn till night 


rhe earliest sound that the boy had heard 


A 


i 


Was neither the whistle nor pipe of bird 
Nor bleating of lambs, nor rush of breeze 
Through the tops of swaying chestnut trees 
Nor laughter and song, nor whoop and shout 
Of the school of the convent just let out; 
Nor tinkling of waters splashing sweet 
From the dolphin’s mouth to the village street. 
But first in the morning sharp and clear, 

Came ever to Michael's drowsy ear, 

As he waked from slumber, the mallet’s knock, 


Or the stroke of the hammer that shaped the 


} ck 


_ 
IY +} 
rron Ai 


Phe « 


And steadily still the ceaseless cl p 


ie dawn of day till the twil 


ink of the tools was still the 


Kept time to the fountain’s dreamy dri 


And when he could toddle beyond the door 


in searct a plaything more, 


Or venture abroad 


t the cottage 


lad 
What toys do you 
Why 


And a waliet to! 


were the first he had 


splinters of m e white and pure, 


them with, be sure, 
i to shay 1em, should he choose, 


1asons ust 


d his way, 


And hammered a pped and wouldn't play 


senseless sort of toys 


With the Ssitnple al 
That pie ised the re ige boys 
Chey laughed at the little churches he 
With toil would rear at his mother’s knee 
They scouted the pictures that he drew 


On the polished slabs with a coal or two ; 


They jeered and they mecked him when he tried 


To model from rubbish cast aside 


Rude forms, and screamed “ Scult 


’ when 


lis bits of marble he shaped like men. 


time in the direction of 


| a sbrewd discrin 


But who of them dreamed his mallet’s sound 


Would ever be heard the world around 
Or his mimic churches in time become 
The mightiest temple in Christendom 
Or the pictures he painted fill the 

Of the Sistine’s wonderful walls i 

Or the shapings rude of his molded 

fe statues that witch the world t 
Or the baby that chiseled the 


Be the marvelous Michael Ange 


VALUE OF EDUCATION. 
LoNG on Golconda’s shore 


Neglected 


nond 


, rough, conceal 
By every passenger dé 


rhe latent 


‘Why 


jewel thus 


im I thus to sord 


i 


Why scorved and trod 
Were these br 
And daz ne 


W rapped in eternal shade 


These shining virt 
is the long neg 


and wrongs 


He ground with ca 

And called forth all its rays from every 
And now young beauty’s neck 
It adds new charms to |} 
The mind of man ne 


a 


The brig 
By he 


Rises with 


From Friei ds’ Quarterly Exar 


) ner (Lond 


FRIENDS’ EXPERIENCES IN HELPING 
THE POOR. 


, ) 
(Conclusion. 


FRIENDs, in dealing with poverty, have also often 


exemplified the essential characteristic of caution 
against the ever-present army of impostors; though, 
doubtless, in this respect, they have frequently been 
A Frien 1, sho long carried on business 
in Southwark, had a small court at 
shop, in which he placed a This con- 
sisted of an anvil,a ! k piece of iron, and a heap 
of crooked nails. Whe 


shop, asking fora 


victimized. 


the side of his 


bey ral -test. 


never a beggar entered the 


* was met with the question 


“Art thon willing rk The reply would usu- 


aily be: - 
The Frien able to offer immedi- 
ate occupation, a f rate o 


T + 
i shoul mos 


thankful for any work, 
sir.” 


ft remuneration, for 
straightening his ails, at ich per 


weight. But rarely, indeed, was the offer accepted 


by the idle crew of impostors, some of whom would 


bounce out of the shop with an oath or an 
whilst others would 


insult 
cuse themselves by saying: 
“Till come to-m<¢ or“ ll just 
wife round the 


would be seen of the Thi 


speak to my 


and then no 


more 
is the Friend exercised 


But a worker who really 

























































































































































































showed himself ready to tackle nails, would probably 
be helped to some occupation of a more satisfactory 
and hopeful nature, after passing the preliminary 


+ 


test. 


It ie related of another shrewd Friend, also a 
London tradesman, that being visited by a beggar 
who pretended, by gestures, to be deaf and dumb, 
he looked very compassionately upon him and then 


gently remarked, in a 


sympathizing tone, ‘“ Poor 
and how long has he been deaf and dumb ?” 
!” replied the beggar, suddenly put 
off his guard. Immediately conscious of his mistake, 
and perhaps fearing apprehension, he at once bolted. 
Another similar worthy, attempting to pass himself 
off as an old sailor, accosted a Friend who happened 
to be a sea-captain, and who at once put the ques- 
tion: “ What’s the opposite point to north ?” receiv- 


R88 ae 0 
fellow 


‘Six months, sir 


ing for answer, “ West, your honor!” 

Thus, in general, the Friends of the past genera- 
tion knew well, and showed well, how to deal with 
poverty, from the several aspects of elevation, pre- 
vention, and discrimination. Their successors should 
need no pretentious hawker of novel schemes to lead 
them off into delusive ventures. They may well 
adopt the East-end minister’s policy: ‘‘ Let us keep 


on doing exactly what we have been doing; only 


” 
re &oO 


That is to say, with increased and resumed reli- 
ance on the powers of moral suasion ; with renewed 
faith in the ultimate efficacy of patient, individual 
effort, as contrasted with the hasty and unjustly ex- 
travagant schemes of socialistic democracy, and of 
promiscuous bodies or “councils,” elected by virtu- 
ally universal suffrage, for the purpose of voting 
money out of the pockets of industrious rate-payers, 
for the enjoyment of the thankless and idle. With 
more faith, also, in the value of combatting poverty 
in small areas, and with much local subdivision of 


labor in this direction. For,as Dr. Chalmers re- 


marked 
a rism is a bugbear which looks a gigantic hydra 
when se n the bulk, or from a distance, but vanishes 
nothingness when dealt with at close quarters, or 
plecemea ind in small, separate sections 


But there are one or two directions in which some 
views entertained by Friends in the past as to pov- 
erty may, perhaps, be modified with advantage, 
where, as in some quarters, they are not already 
changed. For example, there may have been an in- 
adequate estimate of the great superiority of employ- 
ment as a means of helping the poor, in comparison 
with other means of help. Not that any Friends were 
conscienciously unfavorable to giving employment 
when it wasin their power to do so. But all the 
same their views as to what 
and “ worldliness,” 


they understcod as 
actually tended, in 
practice, to deprive the poor of much needed occupa- 
pation and help. Thus the old Quaker objection to 
pictures, and other objects of taste, 
tended to this result. I have often remembered a 
visit to a wealthy Friend at Philadelphia, many 
years ago. He had invited me to tea, and, on usher- 
ing me into his very simply furnished parlor, he at 
once apologized for the presence there of a large case 


— 
uxury 


ornaments, 
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of beautifully prepared wax-fruit. He remarked 
that it was inconsistent with the rigid Philadelphian 
standard of “ Friendly plainness,” but confessed that 
it was a present to him, a thank-offering from a 
grateful deaf and dumb girl, who could not earn a 
livelihood by ordinary occupations, but whom this 
Friend’s generosity had enabled to secure an educa- 
tion in the art of making wax-fruit and flowers, so as 
to become self-supporting. And thus, everywhere, it 
is what some persons term “ luxury ” which enables 
thousands of poor persons to obtain an honest liveli- 
hood. There are innumerable trifles for innocent 
pleasure or comfort, a demand for which enables 
multitudes of poor women and girls to escape priva- 
tion and vice. And not only may the person of 
moderate means advantageously permit himself the 
purchase of such things, but the man of wealth and 
afiluence may legitimately feel that there is scarcely 
any way in which he can combat pauperism more 
effectually than by a liberal, not to say lavish, ex- 
penditure on all manner of objects, except such as 
may be necessarily open to objection as being in 
themselves pernicious. Money is a talent and means 
of ministry of blessed eflicacy. 
love of it which is an evil. 


It is only the undue 
Such liberal Christians 
as the late Samuel Morley, for example, have exer- 
cised, by the right use of influence, one of the most 
splendid and beneticent forms of direct religious 
ministry. Money, luxury, art, and taste, are not nec- 
easari/y the constituents of 
much misapplied 
shibboleths, 


‘ worldliness,” to use a 
Puritanic 
‘Simplicity,” again, is another of these 
often misused terms. The late Duke of Bedford was 
one of the simplest of men, in the true sense of the 
word; although living amidst splendor. 


expression from the 


He used to 
say that he had lived upon incomes varying from 
£200 to £200,000 a year, and that he was prepared to 
do so again, if necessary. Meanwhile, he spent some 
two million pounds on improving the farms of his 
tenants, without charging them extra. And, on the 
other hand, a most rigid affectation of “simplicity ” 
may be sordid and worldly, reminding one of Syd- 
ney Smith’s traveling companions in a train, two 
severely garbed Friends, a father and daughter, who 
for a long time sat without speaking a word. At 
length the former said: “ Deborah, bast thee noticed 
the price of Consuls to-day?” “ Yes, father; ninety- 
four and three-eighths.” After which 
“ dropped into silence.’ 

A London recently wrote to the 
Times, complaining that he could not get his ves- 


sels loaded, because 


both again 
ship owner 
East-end ‘“f workers’ 


pauperized by the numerous pseudo-“ charities ” that 
they would not labor. 


were 680 


He asks 


“And how are we to get the laborer to work, if all bis 


wants and those of his family are supplied by ‘ charity 

The mission, or soup-kitchen will provide food. The Schoo! 
Board will educate his children freely ; or Dr. Barnardo 
will take charge of them altogether. The hospitals and 


dispensaries provide for sickness ; the workhouse, or out- 


door relief, for old age. Why should he work, except for 
enough to get a pint of beer and a lounge in the public or 


the music hall?” And he concludes with saying : ‘** Depend 


| upon it, rich men can do more by their luxuries than by 
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their charities. Grand houses, artistic furniture, expensive 
draperies, clothes, carriages, distribute money to workers 
in a far better way than those debasing East-end charities ; 
to which is now to be added that new, gigantic, demoraliz- 
ing agency of ‘General’ Booth’s.” 

There is some truth in this merchant’s words. 
Luxury has its great service for the poor. And the 
wealthy man may not be other than “ unworldly ” 
amid it all; if only he will usea little common-sense, 
and remember the certain and early approach of the 
great transition, when he must leave all of earth 
and render an account of his stewardship to God. 
But that stewardship may rightly include a lavish 
expenditure on things which involve one of the very 
best modes of helping the poor, namely, by provid- 
ing them with employment. 

And there is a second point, in regard to which 
some reconsideration of the adopted 
Friends, both of the last and present generation, 
may dono harm. Are they clear of pauperizing ac- 
Is it 
really the best thing for any classes that missions, 


course by 


tion in the matter of popular evangelization 


preachers, teachers, and so forth, should cost nothing 
to those who receive benetit from them? It is one 
thing to offer Gospel services freely to the really des- 
titute—to the “ poor” in ‘hat sense of the word ; but 
it is another to prevent those able to pay, from tak- 
ing such part in the involved expenses of their own 
evangelization as may be elevating and helpful to 
themselves. But this isa tender point with Friends, 
Often, especially in the north of England, Friends 
have boasted that “ the working classes like our sys- 
tem of unpaid ministry.” Yet it is fairly open to 
doubt whether the best of the working classes really 
prefer this, or whether only the low and selfish sec- 
tion amongst them are of this view. Lately an 
Evangelist was preaching to some of the better type 
of artisans in London. After the sermon one of them 
exclaimed: “Send round the plate; I don’t care to 
be beholden to any one for a pauper’s service ; ” 
words to that effect. 

For mission meetings generally, the collection- 
box should go round habitually, for the sake mainly 
of those administered to. 


or 


Three years ago, in trav- 
eling, I met a clergyman of a large artisan congrega- 
tion, in whose welfare he evidently took the greatest 
interest. In speaking of them he remarked to this 
effect 

* T systematically invite my flock to pay at leasta little, 
for all their services and 
them 


if only a little, 
der that the 


them much the more in « 


idvantages, in or- 


y may appreciate And they do valu 


We have collections 


misequenhnce 


ut all our sermons and lectures, at all our entertainments 


his ha 


t 


and excursions, and for all our church charities. 


leveloped their congregational life and interest grea 
I 


hey prize theirchurch and enter with hearty spirit into 
Ata rece! 


1 elevate them 


ect, 


my etforts to instruct, amuse, an 


t 
contributed 


collection fer a national ob my artisans 


more than the cathedral congregation in a neighboring 


eity. 

This narrative struck me at the time as being con- 
firmatory of the Divine wisdom in instituting sacri- 
fices under the Mosaic system, so that, in addition to 
other purposes of sacrifice, worshipers like David 
might for their own sakes not bring unto God that 


which cost them nothing. Very recently I heard 
from two Wesleyan ministers, who labor amongst 
the poorer classes of London and Leeds, a similar 
testimony as to the moral use and desirability of in- 
viting, even from such persons, some voluntary pay- 
ment for their own evangelization. What costs noth- 
ing is very apt to be valued at nothing; and there- 
fore the very gratuitousness of religious services 
may involve moral loss to the recipients. Is this ten- 
dency wholly non-existent under Friends’ evangelis- 
tic ministrations? Has it no bearing on their relig- 
lous or other help of the poor especially ? And is the 
consideration of its influence to be permanently 
avoided by any Friends who earnestly desire not to 
inflict upon others a certain measure of loss or deg- 
radation ? WILLIAM TALLai 


RAIN BY ARTIFICIAL MEANS. 
A party of experimental scientists, under charge of 
General Dyrenforth, are trying to produce rain in 
Texas by exploding dynamite, etc., high in the air. 
Some of the accounts say they are meeting with sue- 
cess. The following is a dispatch from Midland, in 
West-Central Texas, sent to the New York Sun on 
the 19th instant: The 
have met with 


first important experiments 


great success. A rain fell for more 
than six hours yesterday, and they declare that it 
was undoubtedly caused by the explosion of oxyhy- 


drogen powder, and dynamite. 


At 3 


sent 


balloons, rackarock 
o’clock yesterday afternoon a large balloon was 
up at the C ranch, where the men of science 
have their headquarters. The ranch is about twenty- 
five miles from this town. The balloon was sent up 
about one and one-quarter miles, and was then ex- 
ploded. 


der. 


It made a report like a severe clap of thun- 
There were only a few white clouds floating in 
the blue sky at the time, the sun was shining, and 
any old farmer or mariner would have said that it 
would not rain in a week. The weather instruments 
showed that the air was remarkably dry, and the 
barometer pointed at ** fair.” 

Ten minutes after the balloon had disappeared in 
a peal of thunder, kites were set flying, and attached 
to their tails was dynamite. This was exploded 
when the kites were high in the air, and then a great 
quantity of powder, which was over the 
ground for about two miles, was set off by electricity. 
This made a noise like a 
artillery. 


scattered 


succession of batteries of 
The smoke rose in the air for about 200 
feet and drifted toward the experts’ headquarters. 
Before it reached there, however, it was driven to 
the earth by a torrent of rain 

e few fleecy clouds had gathered together,others 


formed, the sky had quale kly become overcast, 


The 


nutes after the balloon 


i storm had been created by man’s elforts. 
ometer began falling ten m 
exploded. The rain was very heavy, and the 
ranch. Accord- 
and employes 
ng the line of the Texas and Pacific Railroad the 
storm extended over 


square miles. 


iter of the storm was over the C 
to reports from the ranchmen 


an area of not less than 1,000 
It is hard to get defiaite reports, and 
it may have reached further. 


The noise of the explosion was heard plainly at 
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Midland, and even at ranches forty miles from the 
scene of the experiments. The people thought it was 
thunder. At about seven o’clock this evening several 
more explosions were heard here. The experi- 
menters were undoubtedly at work again. The sky 
became overcast inside half an hour, and it began to 
rain at 7.40 o’clock. It looks now as if it would rain 
all night. 

This region, as a rule,is very dry, and it is ex- 
ceedingly unusual to have much rain at this season 
of the year. The rainmakers are sure that they have 
stolen the secret of Jupiter Pluvius, and say they 
can flood this country at an hour’s notice. Their 
greatest experiment, when they will explode a tre- 
mendous lot of balloons, kites, and dynamite, will 
probably not take place until Friday. The ranch- 
men and town weather prophets don’t believe the 
storm was made by the rain producers, but General 
Dyrenforth says he will convince the most skeptical 
in a day or two. 

\ dispatch from Washington, dated the 24th in- 
stant, says: Assistant Secretary Willitts of the Agri- 
cultural Department, this morning received a letter 
from Prof. Dyrenforth. The letter substantially con- 
firms the newspaper reports which bave been pub- 
lished from time to time. Prof. Dyrenforth writes 
that the experiments have been attended with the 
utmost success. They have had only one difficulty 
to contend with, and that isthe wind. This has ma- 
terially delayed many of the experiments, the wind 
being the only thing that was forgotten to be taken 
into consideration before the party set out on the ex- 
pedition. The Professor states that in many cases 
there has been a comparatively dry lower stratum of 
air and a somewhat more moist upper stratum. The 
concussion of the gunpowder and dynamite bombs 
in the lower stratum caused a heavy precipitation of 
rain in the country where the experiments are being 
conducted. Secretary Willitts says that these heavy 
rainfalls may be mere coincidences, and not the di- 
rect result of the dynamite explosions. 

“One swallow does not make a summer, and one 
rainfall will not prove the efficacy of these experi- 
ments,” says Secretary Willitts. “ But the rains 
which have almost invariably followed the explo- 
sions seem to prove the practicability of the scheme 
which Senator Farwell so persistently advocated in 
the last Congrese. This is true, notwithstanding the 
fact that the Signal Service reports no rains within a 
hundred miles of Midland, the place where Profes- 


sor Dyrenforth and his party are stationed.” 


VIRTUE’S POWER IN THE HEART. 
WuHiLe a man seeks good ends, he is strong by the 
whole strength of his nature. In so far as he roves 
from these ends, he bereaves himself of power, of 
auxiliaries, his being shrinks oat of all remote chan- 
nels, he becomes less and less,—a mote,a point,—un- 
til absolute badness is absolute death. The percep- 
tion of this law of laws awakens in the mind a senti- 
ment which we call the religious sentiment, and 
which makes our highest happiness. Wonderful is 
its power to charm and to command. It is a mount- 


T+ ‘ ‘ 


ain air. It is the embalmer of the world. It makes 


the sky and the hills sublime, and the silent song of 
the stars is it. By it is the universe made safe and 
habitable, not by science or power. Thought may 
work cold and intransitive in things, and find no 
end nor unity ; but the dawn of the sentiment of 
Virtue on the heart gives and is the assurance that 
This sentiment is 
divine and deifying. It is the beatitude of man. 
Through it the soul first knows itself. It corrects the 
capital mistake of the infant man, who seeks to be 
great by following the great, and hopes to derive ad- 
vantages from another, by showing the foundation of 
all good to be in himself, and that he, equally with 
every map, is an inlet into the deeps of reason. 
When he says “I ought,” when love warms him, 


law is sovereign over natures. 


when he chooses, warned from on high, the good and 
great deed, then deep melodies wander through his 
soul from Supreme Wisdom. In the sublimest 
flights of the soul, rectitude is never surmounted, 
love is never outgrown. Meanwhile, while the doors 
of the temple stand open, night and day, before every 
man, and the oracles of the truth cease never, it is 
guarded by one stern condition; this, namely,—it is 
an intuition. It cannot be received at second hand. 
—R. W. Emerson. 


THE ‘‘ NATIONAL FLOWER.” 
A CORRESPONDENT of the New England Magazine makes 
the following happy sugyestion: 

“After speaking of Indian corn as the national 
plant, you ask ‘Can anything better be named?’ 
May I name apple blossom? We want nota national 
plant but a national flower. We want a flower 
known and loved by all, the farmer and the child as 
well as the artist and the poet. The arbutus is un- 
known in a large part of the country ; the daisy and 
the golden-rod will never be loved by the farmer. 
Who does not know and love apple-blossoms? Who 
does not feel a thrill of pleasure at the sight and 
smell of them? They are as delicate as the poet’s 
fancy, sweet as the artist’s dream, profuse as child- 
hood’s smiles, and in promises of good things to 
come equal to the farmer’s hopes. Growing from 
Maine to Oregon, is not the apple the national fruit ? 
Is it not the only fruit we export in any quantity? 
It is the fruit of the common people. Each man who 
owns a little land may sit under his own apple-tree. 
Apple blossoms, red and white against the blue sky, 
show our national colors. The blossoms grow in 
clusters, fit emblem of a nation which is‘ one out of 
many.’ Beside the rose and the lily, the goiden-rod 
looks coarse and gaudy, the arbutus insignificant ; 
but in coloring, in form,in perfume, in delicacy, 
apple-blossoms are worthy to rank with rose and lily. 

Let England boast the royal rose, 
And France the * Fleur de Lis 
Let Scotl: aim the thistle brave 


nnle.tr > 
appie-tree 


“ CHarity, or the love of God, stamps upon every 


deed the seal of Che kingdom of grace is the 
kingdom of glory begun, and the kingdom of glory 
is the kingdom of grace in full yet ever-growing per- 
fection.”’— Bishop Jebb. 
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